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fter studying our | 


social and economic problems for many | 


vears, I have come to the conclusion | 


4 


them lies in education—the kind that 


| that the only solution for most of | 


promotes disinterested thinking and | 


suspended judgments. Any community || 


which maintains a well-administered, | 


adequately supported public library, 


quiring such education. 


—NEWTON D. BAKER |||! 


| provides one of the best means for ac- ||| 
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| Grant for Cataloging Enterprise 
i] By KEYES D. METCALF 


Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Codperative Cataloging 





ORTY-FIVE has 
been granted by the General Education 


thousand dollars 
i Board to the American Library Associa- 
1] 
| 





erick C. Hicks, Sophie K. Hiss, Anna 

Marie Monrad, Lois A Reed, Bertha M. : 
Schneider, Nathan van Patten, and James 
Ingersoll Wyer constituted a committee 
of advisers. 

In the fall of 1931, Mr. Rice visited 
forty-three of the larger university, col- 
lege, public, and reference libraries in the 
east and middle west, gathering informa- 
tion, opinions, and suggestions. 
| with research material,” and the submis- Detailed investigations covering forty- 
i] sion of a report of the investigation with 
a plan for the proposed enterprise. 
| As a result of the grant, and through 
i) | the courtesy of the librarian of Congress, 
i 
| 
| 


tion for a codperative cataloging enter- 
prise to be carried on under the direction 
| of the Committee on Codperative Catalog- 
i ing. The grant, payable over a period 
Hit of four years, was made following an 
| “investigation of the _ possibilities of 
codperative cataloging by libraries dealing 


nine libraries were then made to determine 
the present use of Library of Congress 
printed cards. Seventy-two per cent of 
all titles in English and 34 per cent of all 
titles in foreign languages were found to 
have been cataloged with Library of Con- 
gress cards—indicating that great use is 
already being made of centralized cata- 
loging. 

The great potential value of the Union 
Catalog for master copy in cases where 
Library of Congress cards were not avail- 
able was also demonstrated. The Union 
Catalog, it will be remembered, was 
financed for five years ending August, 
1932, by a grant from John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. An appropriation of $20,000 a 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, headquarters have 
|| been established at the Library of Con- 
| gress with Winifred Gregory, executive 
| | assistant to the committee, in charge. 

1] In June, 1931, the A. L. A. Executive 
HHH Board appointed Thomas Franklin Cur- 
rier, Rudolph H. Gjelsness, James 
i Christian Meinich Hanson, Margaret 
Mann, and the writer to make an investi- 
gation of codperative cataloging, and the 
General Education Board financed the 
undertaking with a grant of $13,500. 
Paul North Rice, librarian of the Day- 











ton (Ohio) Public Library, formerly 
for many years in charge of cataloging 
for the reference department of the New 
York Public Library, New York City, 
Was appointed executive assistant to the 
committee. Claribel Ruth Barnett, J. 
Christian Bay, Julian S. Fowler, Fred- 


year from Congress is expected to provide 
for it in the future. If this sum proves 
insufficient, the committee hopes that ad- 


ditional funds can be found. It is esti- 


mated that the full use of Union Catalog 
cards, for master copy in cataloging books 
for which Library of Congress cards are 
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not available, would save libraries $40,000 
a year. The value of this catalog to 
research libraries in other ways is also 
very great, and this opportunity to em- 
phasize the need for its adequate support 
is welcomed. 

The fields where the need for codpera- 
tive cataloging proved to be greatest were 
those of new foreign books and of mono- 
graph series not analyzed by the Library 
of Congress. At the request of the com- 
mittee, late in 1931 six libraries joined in 
an experiment for the codperative catalog- 
ing of new foreign books. Other libraries 
were added later, and thirty are now 
working together. The cataloging of 
1,320 new foreign titles was assigned 
before September 1, 1932. If the thirty 
libraries continue, some 4,000 titles will 
be cared for next year. As the Library 
of Congress catalogs about 4,500 new 
foreign titles annually, it is obvious that 
a very appreciable increase in the number 
of printed cards available for new foreign 
books can be made. 

Cataloging of monograph series was 
investigated for the committee by Wini- 
fred Gregory. She found that there were 
more than one thousand series which at 
least several libraries wanted to analyze 
and for printed cards for which series 
As- 


signments for the analyzing of 350 of 


they would pay a reasonable sum. 


these series have been made already, and 
this number will be increased in 1933. 
Assignments for the codperative catalog- 
ing of both new foreign books and mono- 
graphs in series are sent out from the 
Library of Congress. Copy from which 
cards are printed is prepared by the co- 
operating libraries and sent to the Library 
of Congress for revision and printing. 
The cards are printed there. They sup- 
plement the regular Library of Congress 
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card stock and are available for purchase 
as are any other Library of Congress 
cards, except that the charge for the first 
card in the set is ten cents more than the 
regular rate. Libraries wanting to add 
these cards to their depository sets can 
do so by paying one cent each for them. 
These rates go into effect January 1, 1933. 
Orders for depository sets should be placed 
before that time in order to insure com- 
pleteness. 

A study of costs involved in codpera- 
tive work brought out a variety of items, 
The committee was unwilling to recom- 
mend a plan that did not have at its head 
an administrative assistant who would 
devote full time to the work. This adds 
considerably to the overhead, but is 
deemed absolutely necessary. As has been 
noted, Miss Gregory has been appointed 
to this position. 

Another item of expense deemed es- 
sential was a reasonable payment to the 
libraries contributing copy. If libraries 
are reimbursed for the extra work they 
do in contributing copy, it will be easier 
to keep the work up to a high standard. 

The largest single expenditure of the 
committee will be payments to assistants 
at the Library of Congress for the clerical 
work in connection with the selection of 
titles to be cataloged and for the revision 
of codperatively prepared copy. 

A study of the prospective sale of cards 
provided by codperative work indicated 
that, if the titles are properly selected, a 
sufficient number of cards can be sold in 
the course of a few years to place the 
enterprise on a self-supporting basis. It 
was evident, however, that during the first 
years there would be a deficit, although a 
gradually decreasing one. ‘The committee 
saw no way of making up this deficit ex- 
cept by a subsidy for a term of years. 
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Such a subsidy the General Education 
Board has agreed to furnish for four years. 
The request for this subsidy proposed that 
the work be financed as follows: 


1. As far as possible, by the sale of 
codperatively prepared cards at an increase 
whenever necessary of ten cents a set over 
the regular Library of Congress price, and 
by the sale of cards for Library of Congress 
depository sets at one cent each. 

2. That the General Education Board 
provide not more than four thousand dollars 
a year for three years for administrative 
expenses, including the expenses of the 
A. L. A. committee in charge and the salary 
of an administrative assistant, this assistant 
to have general supervision of the work; to 
carry on the correspondence, particularly 
for the monograph series; and to work in 
close touch with the Card Division of the 
Library of Congress, and under the commit- 
tee of the American Library Association. 

3. That the General Education Board 
provide, as needed, up to $1.25 for each title 
cataloged codperatively in 1933; up to $1 
a title in 1934; and up to 75 cents a title 
in 1935. 

4. That during three years the General 
Education Board provide five cents for each 
card furnished on request to the Union 
Catalog, in connection with the codperative 
cataloging enterprise, the total not to exceed 
$1,000 a year. 


The general understanding in regard 
to the financing should be that the 
cooperative cataloging within the course 
of a few years should be made to stand 
on its own feet and that unless there 
should be a rapid increase in the number 
of books handled—this increase being ap- 
proved by the General Education Board— 
the support from the General Education 
Board should after an experimental period 
cease entirely. 

The committee again acknowledges its 
indebtedness to Dr. Ernest Cushing 
Richardson for many of the ideas it has 


used and for the useful promotion work 
which he has done. It thanks the many 
libraries that made possible and aided the 
investigations which were a_ necessary 
preliminary to the proposed enterprise; 
and, finally, it wants to give due credit 
to the librarian of Congress and his as- 
sistants, without whose codperation it 
would have been impossible to make the 
plans that have been proposed or to carry 
them out. 

The plans of the Committee on 
Coéperative Cataloging will be discussed 
by the Council at the Midwinter Meet- 
ing, when an opportunity for questions 
and comments will be given. 


INA 
Des Moines Conference 


Tue City Manager Views the 
Library,” by P. F. Hopkins, in this issue 
of the Bulletin is one of many excellent 
addresses given before a five-state meeting 
held as an A. L. A. regional conference 
in Des Moines, Iowa, October 12 to 15. 
More than six hundred people from ten 
states attended the meeting. A full re- 
port of a highly successful program will 
be found in the Library Journal for 
November 15. 

PFAAN 


The Green Slip 


Green slips inclosed in all copies of 
this issue of the Bulletin are reminders 
that 1933 membership dues are now pay- 
able. They are not bills sent to delinquent 
members. If your dues have been paid, 
ignore the green slip; if not, please use it 
promptly and so help to reduce the cost 
of sending statements. Regular personal 
memberships payable January 1, 1933, are 
either $3 or $5; institutional member- 
ships are $5. 
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A City Manager Views the Library 


By P. F. HOPKINS 


City Manager, Mason City, Iowa 


ET me say at the outset that city 
councils look upon their libraries in ex- 
actly the same way that they do the other 
city departments. ‘The fact that the li- 
braries are under separate boards does not 
in any way lessen the councils’ interest in 
them nor their desire to provide such funds 
and facilities as will permit their develop- 
ment, consistent with the needs of the 
communities. Councils are, however, 
charged with the responsibility of codrdi- 
nating all the various functions under their 
control, to the end that the whole organi- 
zation may be balanced and that undue 
emphasis be not given to one activity at 
the expense of others. If it becomes neces- 
sary to reduce the total funds available, 
that balance must be retained. 

The business of the modern city is very 
complex. In fact, it is made up of a 
number of distinct and separate busi- 
nesses, quite unrelated except that they 
have the common purpose of serving in 
some way the needs of the community. 
The number and extent of these services 
have increased materially during the past 
fifteen years. During the late lamented 
silk-shirt folks demanded—and 
were willing to pay for—these services. 
One group wanted parks, playgrounds, and 
recreational 


period, 


facilities stressed; another, 


public health 


work; still another group demanded an 


fire protection; another, 


Address delivered before the A. L. 


: A. Regional 
Conference in Des Moines, Iowa. 


expansion of library activities; and so on. 
Now we all know how easy it is to ex- 
pand a service if funds are available. It 
is always a pleasant thing to be able to 
give other folks the service they desire, 
So it is small wonder that, as a whole, 
public activities grew apace. Now things 
have changed; and the same folks who de- 
manded those services are loudly denounc- 
ing their cost and demanding a reduction 
in the taxes which pay for them. But as 
yet they have not wanted to give up the 
services themselves. 
reduction in the cost. 


They want only a 


Tuat Hocus-Pocus FALiLacy 


There seems to be a definite feeling 
that public business is so inefficient that it 
will be entirely possible by some hocus- 
pocus to continue the services at full ex- 
tent and still materially reduce the cost. 
As a matter of fact, city business need not 
fear comparison with private business as 
far as efficiency is concerned, and if there 
is to be any great reduction in the cost of 
public services, it can only come about 
through a corresponding reduction in the 
extent or quality of the services them- 
selves. Be that as it may, there is little 
doubt that budgets are going to be cur- 
tailed, and our job as administrators is 
carefully to weed out all activities not 
absolutely essential and then give the great: 
est service for the funds available. 

That sounds quite simple and easy, but 
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when we actually start the pruning proc- 
ess we are going to find it entirely dif- 
ferent. It has been my observation that 
every public service and activity had its 
start in a demand from some conscientious 
and determined group which felt that it 
was necessary or desirable and that it 
would be worth the cost—and probably 
most of them are. And when we attempt 
to discontinue or even curtail these func- 
tions, those same groups at once come for- 
ward in their defense. We will get small 
help from the outside. It is our job, and 
we cannot avoid it just because folks do 
not want to give up what they have be- 
come accustomed to. But the pruning 
process must be carried out intelligently 
and with due regard for essentials. In all 
cases there are certain fixed charges which 
cannot be dropped, postponed, or even de- 
creased; that same is true of some activi- 
ties—they are simply fundamental, and 
we can set them down without hesitation. 
Then comes a group that permits of some 
discretion as to amount; and finally, those 
which, while desirable, are not absolutely 
essential to the operations under considera- 
tion. 

I have repeatedly found it necessary, 
and always helpful, when considering the 
budget for a city, actually to list the de- 
partments and attempt to weigh them to 
determine their relative importance. The 
emphasis will differ in different cities— 
this one has a police problem, that one a 
health or street problem—and all have a 
financial problem. And in the depart- 
ments themselves, I sometimes ask the di- 
rector to list, in detail and in the order of 
their importance, the things which he feels 
he should have for the ensuing year. Then 
if something has to be dropped it is simply 
a matter of striking off from the bottom 
of the list. And having fixed the amount 








available for that department, it is just 
a question of subtraction from the bottom 
until a balance is found. 

In response to the widespread demand 
for tax reduction, city councils, school 
boards, county and state boards, all are 
seeking ways to reduce the amount neces- 
sary to be raised by taxes. Much as we 
who actually administer these funds may 
feel the unwisdom of wholesale curtail- 
ment, it is the order of the day, and we 
should plan for further reductions rather 
than treat this as temporary. If those re- 
ductions do not in the future become nec- 
essary, we shall be the more agreeably 
disappointed—and, if they do come, we 
shall be prepared to meet them. 

We frequently hear the expression that 
the taxpayer has finally become tax- 
conscious. He has—and with a vengeance. 
But I wonder if this newly acquired con- 
sciousness is due so much to a studied 
conclusion that all tax moneys are wasted 
as to a somewhat hasty search for a goat 
to blame for the financial stringency he 
now finds himself in. The taxes he paid 
a few years back, without much thought, 
now loom large in the percentage column 
of his total income. And he feels that 
something should be done about it, for- 
getting that the demand for public serv- 
ices, for which these taxes pay, has in 
no way decreased and may actually have 
been increased by the very business con- 
dition that has reduced his personal in- 
come. 


‘TAXES IN TERMS OF SERVICE 


I have often thought that one of the 
reasons for the universal reluctance to 
pay taxes is that the average citizen does 
not have a clear conception of what his 
tax money buys. He pays his telephone, 
light, gas, and water bills each month 
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without hesitation because he knows just 
what he has received in return; and yet 
the sum of these is probably more during 
the year than he pays in taxes on a first- 
class home. As an illustration, a home 
worth $10,000, which for 1932 pays a 
total yearly tax of $150 in the city in 
which I live, would pay $12.50 per month, 
divided as follows: 





EE ae erry ery re ere $0.63 
bi cbs end ake eaemekeds wae 1.27 
SE coh Wohin trees todakededann 6.00 
EE eT ee re rere 4.60 

SENG. aks: desnctepth Ace ith trshsdoudh esbehota $12.50 


The $4.60 which goes to the city could be 
further divided as: 





ER rr $0.37 
as tails do ane g wae ue .66 
Pere eee Bk: 
i ain dub Sachi “ae 
Collecting and destroying garbage.... «1 
Parks and band concerts............ 22 
Maintenance of streets, sewers, and 
EE iin he ah ecdbdecaded 58 
Health and general expense.......... 20 
ghee is 1.32 
SING. vai-n:k aaalenainded sc boedahnassene $4.60 


I believe that a fair minded student of 
these monthly charges would concede that 
they are not exorbitant. I do not believe 
that a single one of these services could 
be supplied by private initiative for so 
small a charge. And I very much doubt 
that the public which demands lessened 
taxes would be willing to give up any 
of the services enumerated. 

You no doubt noted that the cost for 
library service is thirty-seven cents, or 
about the price of one magazine. I pre- 
sume that that figure is fairly compar- 
able to the cost in other cities for the 
support of the libraries; and in the light of 
service rendered, it seems a small sum. I 
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often think of the public library as offering 
an opportunity for graduate work, in that 
anyone, regardless of age or previous edy- 
cation, can find something to develop and 
broaden his knowledge on the subjects that 
interest or entertain him most. 

The present situation in this country, 
which finds vast numbers out of employ- 
ment who never before had to find occupa- 
tion for idle hours, no doubt has increased 
the load on your reading rooms and book 
circulation. And perhaps that fact may 
prove to be one of the few traces of a 
silver lining in this dark cloud of depres- 
sion. Perhaps to many will come a dif- 
ferent viewpoint on life because of the 
reading first started with only the thought 
of whiling away idle hours. 

Perhaps your staffs could render a sery- 
ice, beyond anything that could be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars, by analyzing 
this newly acquired group of patrons, to 
see what direction their reading is taking. 
If that direction were good, you might be 
able to encourage it; if it appeared to 
tend only toward amusement or entertain- 
ment, maybe something could be done to 
turn it into channels that would lead to 
the acquirement of knowledge of per- 
To me, that appears to be 
the outstanding opportunity for libraries 
to render special service during the pres- 
ent period. 

You have all, no doubt, been wonder- 
ing when I would get around to the sub- 
ject assigned me—the attitude of city 
administrations toward public libraries. I 
will frankly say that I have purposely 
avoided the subject, because any reference 
to it would make it necessary to bring this 
talk to an immediate close—because that 
attitude can be completely covered by the 
simple statement that city councils con- 
sider the library as an important and vital 


manent value. 
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part of public service and would not in 
any way unnecessarily curtail its funda- 
ound activities. They ask only that, 
in this present period of distress, those 


charged with the administration of library 
funds give special thought to any program 
that will reduce costs without unduly 
hampering the library’s work. 


DH *KKE 


The Taxpayer Looks at Government 


By JULIA WRIGHT MERRILL 
Executive Assistant, A. L. A. Library Extension Board 


WEN D. YOUNG has put the 
present situation in a nutshell. He says, 
in the New Outlook for October, 1932: 


Public economy is the cry of the hour. 
Economy leagues and taxpayers’ associations 
reflect the public’s determination that the 
cry shall be heeded, and political leaders are 
realizing that they will do well to heed it. 
... The question, however, is by no means 
so simple as it looks. Blind retrenchment 
will not serve. In an effort to save it is 
possible to become extravagant. The real 
question is, what constitutes economy in a 
given situation, and specifically in a situation 
like the present. 


The taxpayer is indeed in revolt. Local 
and state taxpayers’ leagues multiply. The 
“National Organization to Reduce Public 
Expenditures” (George W. Rossetter, 
chairman, Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, 1 North La Salle Street, Chicago) 
was set up last summer and has been 
demanding, from candidates for public 
office, pledges of radical retrenchment. It 
is working with chambers of commerce 
and the “Federation of American Busi- 
ness.” Rear Admiral Byrd is chairman 


of a constructive organization, the 





Address delivered before the Southwestern Library 
Association at Little Rock, Arkansas. 


“National Economy League” (100 East 
Forty-second Street, New York City), on 
whose advisory council are men of national 
standing, such as Calvin Coolidge, Alfred 
E. Smith, Elihu Root, John J. Pershing, 
and Newton D. Baker. It is organized by 
states and congressional districts and plans 
to carry its program first to the larger 
cities, then to the towns, and finally to 
the farms. 


EcoNOMY LEAGUE PLATFORM 


In a letter to Admiral Byrd, printed in 
the New York Times, October 15, 1932, 
the advisory council of the league stated: 


The necessary functions of the govern- 
ment should not be neglected. We must 
have order, health, education, transporta- 
tion, justice, and defense. We must dis- 
charge our obligations to the veterans and 
their dependents. 

But we should waste no money and toler- 
ate no extravagance under the claim of 
performing any of these necessary func- 
tions. We must permit no abuses under the 
guise of charity or patriotism. 

All the costs of local, state, and national 
government must be reduced without fear 
and without favor. Unless the people 
through united action arise and take charge 
of their government they will find that their 
government has taken charge of them. 
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This movement for economy may, how- 
ever, become a wholesale attack on all 
governmental agencies, lumped together 
under the name of “bureaucracy.” A 
pamphlet entitled The sacking of Amer- 
ica, by the editor of the Chicago Tribune, 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick, sets forth 
this point of view. On the other hand, the 
danger, the unfairness, of undiscriminating 
criticism is strikingly expressed by Charles 
E. Merriam of the University of Chicago 
in Public Management for April, 1932: 


There is throughout the United States a 
widespread and vigorous propaganda against 
government and governmental service. This 
is not the attitude of anarchists or of radi- 
cals, but of conservatives. There are those 
high in our industrial life who openly take 
the position that “the best government is 
the worst,” and there are others not so high 
who constantly scoff and sneer at all govern- 
mental enterprise. ... 

Government is not a pest or a blight or a 
necessary evil—it has an important and real 
function to perform in modern life. Men 
are not paid merely in dollars and cents, 
but in terms of social regard and respect. 
They will work as hard to be well thought 
of as to be well paid. The continuing 
denunciation of the uselessness of govern- 
ment and its agents will tend to discredit the 
public service at the very moment when it 
might well be built up and made still more 
serviceable to the community. 


There is, however, an opportunity for 
government in all this welter, and Lent 
D. Upson, director of the Detroit Bureau 
of Governmental in Public 


1932, chal- 


Research, 
for October, 
lenges us to find it: 


Management 


The municipal executive harassed during 
these parlous times by public unrest and by 
drastically curtailed revenues, finds in busi- 
ness a new ally in his effort to furnish decent 
government at a reduced cost. The student 
of government finds equally a new interest 
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in the tedious processes that must underlie 
this same production of government. But 
the business man who is new to government 
may be often wrong and often unreasonable, 
just as the layman may be wrong and un- 
reasonable in any activity with which he is 
not familiar. ... 

On the other hand, these same adminis- 
trators and social scientists have the oppor- 
tunity of a generation to educate business 
into the complexities of government so that 
it may attain its proper place in a technolog- 
ical civilization, and so that social changes 
may be concomitant to economic progress 
in order that government may continue. 

This new concern of business about goy- 
ernment is at least one valuable by-product 
of the depression. 


Two Groups WortH WatTcHING 


The fundamental question seems to be, 
what is economy? ‘Two national organi- 
zations, trying to find the answer, are 
worth watching. The National Munici- 
(309 East Thirty-fourth 
Street, New York City) has a committee 
on constructive economy in government. 
At its annual meeting in September, two 
sessions were devoted to “Cutting Costs 
versus Elimination of Services.” Its 
National Municipal Review, is 
most valuable. The International City 
Managers Association (923 East Sixtieth 
Street, 


pal League 


organ, 


Chicago), at a recent meeting 
had one session on “The Technology of 
Retrenchment,” “Retrench- 
Pub- 


lic Management, its organ, is full of 


another on 
ment in Government and Business.” 


practical suggestions for librarians as well 
as city managers. A pamphlet, just pub- 
lished by this association, How to reduce 
municipal (price, fifteen 
cents) contains a checklist of specific sug- 
gestions for each department or agency, 
including the library. Its introduction 
states clearly the difference between busi 
ness and government: 


expenditures 
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TAXPAYER LOOKS 


Business has had to retrench, why haven’t 
cities done likewise? is a question often 
heard these days. There is an answer but 
it is not obvious to one who has not dis- 
cerned the difference between private and 
public business. Private business curtails 
its production immediately upon a falling off 
of orders. Cities could do likewise if there 
were a corresponding decrease in orders for 
governmental services in times of depres- 
sion. On the contrary, a depression in 
business accompanied by extensive unemploy- 
ment causes a very pronounced increase of 
orders for governmental services. . . . But 
is there no relief for the breaking backs of 
the taxpayers? We think there is, but the 
route is not through indiscriminate slashing 
of expenditures without regard to the conse- 
quences. Such tactics are more likely to 
shift the expense from the tax dollar to the 
private dollar with a consequent loss to the 
taxpayer or merely a postponement of 
the day of reckoning when amends will have 
to be made. . . . Thus cheap government is 
not always good government. It is essential 
that cuts be made only after proper study 
and careful analysis of the facts. 


Where does the local library stand in 
this new world of budget cutting? <A 
leading authority on public finance, Simeon 
E. Leland, gives this answer, in the 
October, 1932, Library Quarterly, pos- 
sibly trying to startle us: 


Perhaps to the municipal official, who 
under such circumstances is trying to bal- 
ance the local budget, the library appears to 
be the activity which can be curtailed with 


least damage, unless it is the zoo or the art 
institute. 


SociaAL VALUES WEIGHED 


Later on in this important article, he 
challenges librarians to prove the social 
value of the library: 


_ The first problem confronting the public 
library is the demonstration of its social 
utility in terms of functions performed and 
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costs imposed. Whether public libraries 
have a valid claim for a portion of the pub- 
lic funds depends not only upon the demand, 
character, quality, and cost of library serv- 
ice but also upon the demand for and cost 
of other public functions. The support of 
a library can only be justified if there are 
no other more important activities to be 
financed by government and if the costs of 
such services do not exceed the expense of 
securing the same service in some other 
manner. The major fiscal problem of the 
government lies in the balancing of public 
functions and in making choices between 
those things to be done and those to be left 
undone; of deciding how much is to be 
spent on one activity before funds can rea- 
sonably be devoted to other purposes. Un- 
der such conditions various public activities 
compete for the “good will,” as well as the 
support, of taxpayers. The decision as to 
the character and extent of public functions 
rests ultimately with them. 


The task for librarian and library 
trustees, then, is to demonstrate con- 
vincingly to the community in general, 
and to appropriating bodies in particular, 
the essential value, in these critical times, 
of the service the library is rendering. 
They will avoid, on the one hand, stand- 
ing for the status quo in budgets and, on 
the other, meekly expecting and accepting 
a IO per cent or 25 per cent or 40 per 
cent cut. Instead, they will consider it 
their responsibility—and their opportu- 
nity—to help the community make an 
intelligent decision, based on the merits of 
the case. 

Before “going to the people,” however, 
the librarian must be fully prepared. 
First of all, he will wish, himself, to re- 
evaluate the library’s service, not in the 
old phrases, but in present day values and 
forms of thought. Which activities are 
more necessary than ever before? Which 
can be pushed into the background, or 
even eliminated? ‘The librarian will lead 
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the staff in scrutinizing every process and 
find new ways to save time and money, in 
order to meet growing demands on even 
the same appropriation. He will study its 
administrative organization for larger sav- 
ings and even consider possible codérdina- 
tion of several libraries within one city 
or county. 

I am not asked today to discuss econ- 
omies—they are a subject in themselves. 
But I know that there are many library 
leaders who feel that the experimentation 
being forced upon us is one of the valu- 
able by-products of these changing times, 
and to be able to show that economies have 
been made is a strong talking point for 
the budget. 


A VALUABLE STUDY 


The librarian will also want to col- 
lect, organize, and humanize the facts, 
and be ready not only with per capita 
figures and comparisons with other city de- 
partments and graphs of mounting circula- 
tion, but with specific and_ striking 
examples of human service. He will antic- 
ipate searching questions as to what kinds 
of people use the library, why they should 
not pay for its service, or use rental li- 
braries. For questions that are not easy 
to answer, but that may have to be faced, 
I refer you to the last part of the study, 
“The Public Library in the Depression,” 
in the October Library Quarterly. 

What is the case for the library? That 
was discussed fully in “The Trustee’s 
Service” in the October Bulletin of the 
American Library Association, so I need 
only summarize it here: 


The increased demands upon the library 
both for circulation of books and reading- 
room facilities. 

The special timely services of the library 
in this crisis, as, aid in the study of economic 
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problems, in vocational education, and ip 
maintaining morale. 

The fundamental value of the library at 
all times, as to the business man, to the 
child, and in continuing education. 

The honest, efficient handling of the ]j- 
brary appropriation. 

The actual need of the amount stipulated, 


With the case well in hand, the wise 
librarian works through other people. 
The trustees are of course the first line of 
offense and defense. They can speak, as 
one citizen to another, about the agency 
which they serve without recompense, 
But they need to be provided with talking 
Put in their hands the “Open 
Letter” in the October Bulletin from the 
chairman of the Trustees Section, and the 
suggestions 


points. 


following it, as well as 
the high points of your own service. Use 
the trustees as speakers or ambassadors 
to the service clubs, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, and the many other groups that 
should be interested and informed. Other 
methods of informing the public are given 
in the same Bulletin. 

Joint effort by several educational agen- 
cies may be advisable. At a time when 
so much emphasis must be put on the 
material things of life, as food and cloth- 
ing, there is a grave danger that the higher 
values may be forgotten. The agencies 
which stand for cultural life may need to 
make common cause. A good example of 
a joint statement is the message of the 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Child Welfare 
last May. 
received, 


Another is a pamphlet just 
Speaking up for 
building and recreation, issued by the 
Social Work Publicity Council (130 East 
Twenty-second Street, New York City, 
ten cents). 

The New York Library Association 


character- 
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said in an announcement of the Lake 
Placid meeting in September: 


This is manifestly the time for a closer 
alliance between all organizations devoted 
to enrichment and extension of culture. 
Probably libraries have sinned in aloofness 
and isolation more than any other social 
service group. It is therefore proper that 
a suggestion for a codperative policy of 
mutual understanding and support on the 
part of all culture agencies should come 
from library associations. 


INVESTIGATION May Be HELpFut 


A particular opportunity for the library 
to present its case thoroughly may be af- 
forded when a local surveying body is 
set up, or a taxpayers’ league organized, 
or a committee of leading citizens ap- 
pointed to study community needs and 
make recommendations to the council. 
Such organizations will go into the library 
situation more thoroughly than a hurried 
councilman or budget officer. Welcome 
the study they may make. Give them the 
facts and figures they ask for, but be sure 
that other, often more important, services 
are presented to them. If they can be 
convinced that an important job is being 
well done, the battle is won. 

How librarians are actually profiting by 
such surveys may best be told by specific 
examples. The Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration of the University of California 
recently reported that librarians were al- 
most uniformly paid less than other em- 
ployees, public and private, considering 
their responsibilities, the value of their 
services, and their educational and pro- 
fessional requirements. Splendid ammu- 
nition for every California library! In 
Baltimore a Municipal Personnel Survey 
Commission just recommended drastic 
salary cuts in all city departments but 
two—the library being one of those two. 


It went on to recommend salary increases 
in the library, averaging 17.6 per cent, as 
soon as economic conditions improve. 


TAXPAYERS LEAGUE BEHIND LIBRARY 


It was the Farmers and Taxpayers 
League of Columbia and Richland County, 
South Carolina, that recommended con- 
tinuing the library appropriation at the 
same rate, while cutting all other agencies. 
And in Oakland, California, an informed 
city manager actually insisted on an in- 
crease for the library. Branch libraries 
in Duluth are still open because their 
closing was protested by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment, “for here, if 
anywhere, can be found profitable em- 
ployment in leisure time.” So recently 
that I cannot tell you the end of the story, 
the Central Labor Union of Evansville 
protested the closing of school stations. 
In October the Evanston library board 
invited investigation by a citizens’ com- 
mittee, recently appointed to advise the 
municipal officials. 

A striking example of organized public 
sentiment, directed toward public officials, 
comes from this southwest region and is 
perhaps familiar to you. We have en- 
joyed giving publicity to the story of how 
the people of Jefferson County, Texas, 
convinced the county court that the library 
was the thing they most wanted. Repre- 
sentatives of many county organizations 
and people from all sections of the county 
crowded the room at the budget hearing 
in Beaumont. They made it clear that 
the county library work was so important, 
ranking with churches and schools, that 
the service must not be cut. When the 
library budget, as presented by the library, 
was approved, the court room rang with 
applause. 

We librarians are learning these days, 
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though the process is often painful. One 
thing stands out in my mind—that li- 
braries cannot live unto themselves alone. 
Our financial problems will not be solved 
this year or the year after. They cannot 
be solved until the whole structure of pub- 
lic finance and administration is built on 
a firmer foundation. When we can dis- 
associate our minds from the immediate 
emergency, we may want to study the fun- 
damental solution of municipal problems 
as discussed at the last annual meeting of 
the National Municipal League under 
these heads: 


Unloading the Politician, Spoilsman, and 
Racketeer 

Change in the Area and Functions of 
Government 

Changes in the Structure of Government 

Improvement in Personnel 

Changes in the Incidence of Taxation 


That program challenges our attention. 
FINAN 
Rotary Observes Library Day 


Pusuic Library Day will be 
observed by the Rotary Club of Chicago, 
Tuesday, December 27, at a luncheon 
meeting to be held at the Hotel Sherman. 
President Lydenberg and Rotarian Carl B. 
Roden will be the speakers on a program 
which will emphasize the general, rather 
than the local, aspects of the public library 
as acultural agency. The Chicago Public 
Library Board and the officers of the 
A. L. A. will be present as guests of the 
club. The vice president of the library 
board, who is a Rotarian, will be chairman 
of the meeting. 

The date was chosen because of its prox- 
imity to the A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting, 
which opens Wednesday, December 28. 
The Chicago Club is Number One, the 
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originator of a movement now comprising 
more than three thousand local organiza. 
tions noted for their interest and influence 
in the promotion of civic welfare, who 
recognize the primacy of “old Number 
One,” and may well be led to adopt similar 
programs. All librarians, especially those 
affliated with Rotary or other service 
organizations, are invited to attend this 
luncheon. Mr. Roden requests written 
acceptance of this invitation, addressed to 
him, in order that seating arrangements 
may be made in advance. The price of 
Rotary luncheons is one dollar. 
are invited. 


Women 


FINAN 


Ohio Citizens’ Committee 


Autce §S. Tyer, former presi- 
dent of the A. L. A., is chairman of a 
committee appointed by the Ohio Library 
Association to formulate a plan for a state- 
wide organization of friends and sup- 
porters of libraries to be attached to that 
association as a citizens’ committee, and 
to proceed with such organization. Other 
members of Miss Tyler’s committee are 
Georgie G. McAfee, Chalmers Hadley, 
George J. Blazier, and Earl N. Man- 
chester. The proposal for a citizens’ com- 
mittee was made by Miss Tyler in an 
address delivered before the Ohio Library 


Association at Columbus in October. 
FFA AR 
List of Prize Books 
Tue South Bend (Ind.) Public 


Library has for free distribution a book 
list, Great books and authors of this cen- 
tury, which gives the names of Nobel 
Prize winners, the Pulitzer Prize books, 
and the Newbery Medal awards. Appli- 
cations for copies should be made to Ethel 
G. Baker, librarian. 
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Facing, the Situation: a Report 


By CARL H. MILAM 


Secretary of the American Library Association 


YEAR ago the A. L. A. Executive 
Board issued a call to librarians to face 
the economic crisis in a united way and 
to make their libraries serve in this emer- 
gency as they had served in another emer- 
gency in 1917-18. Problems growing 
out of the unusual conditions were the 
chief topics of discussion at the 1931 Mid- 
winter Meeting. ‘The Library in a 
Changing World” was the theme of the 
annual conference in May. 


OBJECTIVES RESTATED 


Since the New Orleans meeting the 
A. L. A. Headquarters staff has been 
attempting to restate the American Li- 
brary Association’s objectives in the light 
of the present situation and possible de- 
velopments in the immediate future. We 
believe it is the duty of the Associa- 
tion: 


1.To lead an increasing number of 
people to realize that library service should 
be maintained, especially those aspects of it 
which influence public morale and affect 
the accessibility of books on current issues 
and on vocations. 

2. To lead the public to realize that the 
library is a living demonstration that a 
governmental agency can be operated 
eficiently, without corruption or waste. 

3. To promote further demonstrations 
which will tend to establish on a permanent 
foundation the library’s place in our govern- 
mental structure. 


4. To advance the idea that any public 
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works program which goes beyond self- 
liquidating projects should include libraries. 

5. To foster in our own profession a 
consciousness of the significant part which 
the library can play (through the diffusion 
of ideas on fundamental and current ques- 
tions) in the readjustment of American 
institutions to the changing situation. 

6. To assist libraries in arriving at the 
utmost economy and efficiency. 

7. To improve the status of librarianship: 
by giving every possible aid to the mainte- 
nance of a reasonable salary schedule, the 
most effective possible personnel and place- 
ment service, and adequate facilities for 
professional education; by aiding in the 
establishment of a retirement annuity plan. 


It is obvious that much of the energy 
of the Association’s officers, committees, 
and staff must go to the 
organization, its income, and its usual 
activities. Even these regular duties take 
on an increased significance and in many 
cases involve new treatment because of 
the critical situation in which libraries 
find themselves. And we are determined 
that in addition to the regular duties some 
extraordinary effort shall be made to assist 
libraries in maintaining their essential serv- 
ices and their position as agencies for pub- 
lic education. 


maintain 


RESULTING ACTION 


Some of the activities resulting from 
this consideration of objectives are men- 
tioned in the following paragraphs. They 
are typical of many more. 
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To Interest Library Trustees and Other 
Citizens in the Maintenance of Library 
Service. As one of the results of sugges- 
tions from representatives of the Associa- 
tion that Rotary clubs concern themselves 
with the development of library service 
to meet the needs of their communities, 
the International Rotary Convention in 
Seattle last June discussed the work of 
public libraries at three round table meet- 
ings. This fall a Rotary news letter to 
all of the clubs of the United States and 
Canada carries the suggestion of a library 
program during Book Week. At the re- 
quest of the editor we have prepared an 
article for the Rotary magazine. 

A stirring editorial on the necessity of 
maintaining library service, by Michael F. 
Gallagher, prominent Chicage attorney 
and chairman of the Trustees Section of 
the A. L. A., appeared in the Chicago 
Daily News on the opening day of the 
Republican National Convention. The 
idea of having such an editorial originated 
with a member of the headquarters staff, 
who also made arrangements for publica- 
tion. 

A Trustees’ and Citizens’ Day has 
been planned for December 29 during the 
A. L. A. Midwinter Meeting in Chicago. 
A discussion of “Popular Government, 
Social Welfare, and Libraries,” partici- 
pated in by librarians, trustees, and social 
scientists, is scheduled for the Council 
meeting in the morning. In the after- 
noon a trustees’ meeting will be held for 
the discussion of library revenues for es- 
sential services. In the evening a dinner 
meeting, especially for trustees and other 
citizens interested in libraries, is being 
planned. A distinguished speaker has been 
asked to talk on the necessity of maintain- 
ing our educational and cultural agencies 
during the depression. 
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The October Bulletin of the A. L. A 
carried as its main feature “An Open 
Letter to Library Trustees,” by the chair. 
man of the Trustees Section, followed by 
specific suggestions on what the trustee 
can do in his own community to assure 
public support for the maintenance of the 
library’s essential services. More than 
four thousand copies of this material jn 
the form of reprints have been distributed 
through state and regional library meet 
ings, by state library extension agencies, 
and by individual to their 
trustees and other citizens, making a total 


librarians 


distribution of approximately seventeen 
thousand. It is also being reprinted in 
state library bulletins. 

An A. L. A. field worker has devoted 
about two weeks to assisting in the prepa- 
ration of a state-wide publicity program 
This 
included the preparation of material for 
a special number of a university news let- 
ter and for newspapers, magazines, and 
radio. 


for a citizens’ library movement. 


Many other comparable activities could 
be listed under this head. 

Aids to Libraries in the Selection of 
Books and in the Promotion of Reading on 
Current Questions. We believe that the 
library’s chief function is to promote the 
diffusion of ideas, and that just now 
the library’s chief privilege is to promote 
the diffusion of ideas on current problems, 
economic, social, and political. To assist 
libraries in doing this job the Associa- 
tion has issued buying lists, reading lists, 
and reading courses, prepared by many 
codperating librarians and other special- 
ists. They are on such subjects as: 
unemployment, the world crisis, tariffs 
economic planning, the crisis in local 
government, reparations, Manchuria, tax- 


ation; and there are general lists entitled 
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For thinking America. Scores of thou- 
sands of these lists have been distributed. 
During the past year the A. L. A. and 
many libraries have codperated with the 
National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education to encourage reading following 
the broadcasts in the three series of 
lectures on economics, labor, and govern- 
ment. 

General Publicity. Nation-wide pub- 
licity was obtained for a report prepared at 
A. L. A. Headquarters showing that more 
than a million new borrowers have been 
added to public library registration lists 
in forty-four large American cities in the 
past two years, and that the annual circu- 
lation of those libraries jumped from 
130,000,000 in 1929 to 157,000,000 
in 1931. In addition to material released 
by libraries locally, articles or editorials 
or both, emphasizing the importance of 
library service (largely based on material 
prepared by A. L. A. Headquarters or at 
its request) appeared in recent months in 
many newspapers all over the country, in- 
cluding such important ones as the New 
York Times, Boston Transcript, Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, United States Daily, 
and the Scripps-Howard papers. Such 
magazines as the American City, National 
Municipal Review, Public Management, 
American Scholar, and Child Welfare 
have drawn attention to the services which 
libraries are rendering. Radio announcers 
have reported using material sent to them 
from A. L. A. Headquarters. Statements 
on the value of libraries secured from 
leaders of national prominence are being 
given wide publicity. 

Economies in Library Administration. 
Beginning with the last Midwinter Meet- 
ing, the Association has served as a clear- 
ing house, through discussions at meetings, 
through Bulletin articles, and through 


correspondence, for economies in library 
administration which will not cripple es- 
sential services. One committee is devot- 
ing practically its whole attention to this 
subject; another is considering an exten- 
sive study of library economies as a re- 
search project. The Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, the 
editors of the Library Quarterly, and also 
individuals and organizations interested in 
government, have been enlisted to aid 
librarians in the discovery and evaluation 
of money-saving methods. As the result 
of a study made by an A. L. A. committee 
during the past year (with aid from the 
General Education Board), a scheme for 
codperative cataloging is now being put 
into operation (with further aid from the 
same source), which should save libraries 
thousands of dollars. A pamphlet, How 
to reduce municipal expenditures, pub- 
lished by the International City Managers 
Association, includes a section on public 
libraries, prepared with the codperation of 
A. L. A. Headquarters. 

A. L. A. Publishing. The Booklist is 
giving special attention to prompt an- 
nouncement of good books on current 
questions, to inexpensive editions, and to 
special lists on timely subjects. New 
Reading with a Purpose courses are being 
limited to topics of present interest. 
Editors of the various yearbooks are trying 
to present material that will be useful in 
meeting problems of 1932-33. We were 
especially glad to publish MHeadley’s 
Making the most of books because it is 
intended to aid librarians and readers in 
using books to promote intelligent think- 
ing. The 4. L. A. catalog, 1926-1931, 
now in press, and various other buying 
lists should aid in library economies. 
Action has been initiated looking toward 
the preparation and publication of an 
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adequate book on library financing and 
budget making. A fiction replacement list 
indicating desirable editions is nearing 
completion. The possibility of providing 
a service on inexpensive reprints and 
editions is being studied. All manuscripts 
submitted, all proposals made for new 
publications, and nearly all proposed 
advertisements and publicity announce- 
ments are tested against the “objectives.” 
Every publication issued is produced and 
sold at the lowest feasible price. 

Aid to Individual Libraries and State 
Agencies. The specific problems of indi- 
vidual state library extension agencies and 
individual libraries are the daily concern 
of officers, committees, and staff. Sugges- 
tions, drawn from experience and observa- 
tion in other communities, are relayed, 
covering problems of taxation, budgets, 
personnel, hours of opening, maintenance 
of branches and stations, development of 
All li- 
brary extension agencies and libraries are 
supplied as promptly as possible with 
specific information as to how Oakland 
got an increase in its budget, how Duluth 
reached the conclusion not to close its 
branches, and how the citizens of Jefferson 
County, 


community understanding, etc. 


Texas, convinced the county 
authorities that the county library’s in- 
come must be maintained. Constant 
effort is made to bring to the attention 
of librarians also the pertinent sugges- 
tions, advice, and experience of commit- 
tees, individuals, and other organizations. 

Maintaining the Status of Librarian- 
ship. Wide publicity has been given to 
Council resolutions urging that library 
salaries a reasonable 
with those of 


Boards of 


be maintained on 


basis and commensurate 


other comparable professions. 
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trustees have been reminded that the pro. 
portion of budget normally allotted to 
salaries is not sufficient in these abnormal 
times. For the first time, salary schedules 
for three groups of public libraries, as wel] 
as salaries actually being paid, have been 
compiled and published by the Salaries 
Committee. Attention has been drawn to 
the findings of disinterested groups, such 
as the Bureau of Public Administration 
of the University of California, showing 
the relation of library salaries to salaries 
of other professional groups. 

The Committee on Annuities has been 
and is making every possible effort to have 
a retirement annuity plan finally ap- 
proved and ready for actual operation by 
the end of December. Salaries and un- 
employment will be discussed at the Mid- 
winter Meeting. Library schools have 
been urged to restrict their enrollment 
through a more selection of 
students. The establishment of new 
training agencies has been discouraged. 
Effort has been made to take advantage of 
the oversupply in other professions to 
recruit a very few unusually well qualified 
persons for library training. 


careful 


One com- 
mittee proposes to make a special study 
of the personnel needs of the library pro- 
fession. The personal problems of indi- 
vidual librarians seeking positions are 
dealt with daily by members of the staff 
at headquarters and in the field. 


* * * 


This statement is intended to indicate 
not the extent to which, but rather some of 
the in which, the Association, 
through its officers, boards, committees, 
and employees, is exerting its influence for 
the essential library 
services during the depression. 


ways 


maintenance of 
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Fees and Economies 


By RALPH MUNN 


Chairman, A. L. A. Committee on Library Administration 


M EASURES to obtain increased 


revenue within the library itself are 
reported from several cities. 

Cleveland has increased the price of 
reserve postal cards from two to ten cents. 
The following fees are now charged for 
services which were formerly free: issue 
of emergency card, five cents; return of 
book at place other than where drawn, five 
cents; research, one dollar per hour; use 
of auditoriums and club rooms, varying 
fees. 

Pittsburgh is issuing three free emer- 
gency cards per year and charging five 
cents each for additional ones. A charge 
of twenty-five cents for the replacement 
of a borrower’s card is now made. ‘The 
real purpose is to reduce clerical work and 
avoid the danger that lost cards would be 
found and used by others, but these 
measures do bring revenue. 

Detroit has announced an annual 
“service charge” of twenty-five cents to 
each adult borrower. Adam Strohm, 
librarian of the Detroit Public Library, 
comments as follows: 


This service charge is reasonable and is 
producing just about what we anticipated. 
The authorities and the public were taken 
into our confidence weeks before the system 
was applied, and all economic facts were 
given which might warrant a paid service. 
It was accepted and has been in operation 
since the first of July. Possibly the an- 
nouncement on the part of the library that 
the money thus produced would be largely 
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earmarked for the book fund had much to 
do with enlisting the good will of the public. 
Our book fund this year is less than half 
of what it was two years ago. 

Perhaps the fact should also be mentioned 
that the state act which incorporated the 
Detroit Library Commission more than forty 
years ago does not stipulate that the Detroit 
library should be a free circulating library, 
nor does our contract or budget agreement 
with the city stipulate any such service. 


An influential group of taxpayers in 
Pittsburgh is attacking the maintenance of 
an expensive Technology Department for 
the free use of commercial firms. An 
increasing tendency to place all or most 


new fiction titles on a rental basis is 
noted. Is the trend to be away from free 
service ? 


Cleveland has centralized its supply of 
posters, and branches borrow them as they 
are needed. Book talks and lectures by 
staff members are almost entirely discon- 
tinued. 

Evil days for the public utilities are 
indicated by the number of libraries which 
have economized on light. 
reduced by one-third. 

Peoria 
supported 


Syracuse has 


librarians that tax- 
need not pay the 
federal tax on electric light under section 
616, Federal Revenue Act of 1932. Local 
light companies should have affidavits with 
which libraries may claim exemption. 
Heating is also claiming attention. If 
a full-time janitor is needed only because 


reminds 
libraries 
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of a coal furnace, there may be economy 
in changing to gas or oil. 

Flexibility of staff is stressed by several 
libraries. Catalogers, order clerks, and 
office workers are being used during busy 
periods and dinner hours, instead of extra 
part-time help. 

Faced with a large reduction, Seattle 
is closing two of its ten branch libraries 
each day except Monday. 
some 


This allows 
those 
the 
urging care in the 
use of supplies and lights, are used in 
Seattle to remind the staff of the need of 
economy. 


reduction in staff as from 


closed branches help at others. 


“Economy bulletins,’ 
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Syracuse finds pamphlet boxes so satis. 
factory for little used magazines that jt 
may never again bind them all. Book 
mending activities have increased in many 
libraries. 

[ Nore: 


library 


Further contributions op 
economies are invited. Pleas 
observe the following: (1) Report only 
those economies which are independent of 
local conditions; (2) be brief, but please 
take space to outline the reasons for sug- 
gested plans; (3) send contributions to 
Ralph Munn, chairman of A. L. A 
Committee on Library Administration, 
Carnegie Library, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania.—T HE Eprror. } 


> * KE 


Broadcasts on the 


UBJECTS and principal speakers 
for the December, January, and Febru- 
ary broadcasts in the current series on 
“The World Today” are 
announced by the National Council on 
Radio in Education, under whose auspices 
the discussions are being presented, with 
the codperation of the Brookings Institu- 
tion. 


The schedule is as follows: 


Economic 


December 3—Issues Confronting Con- 
gress—Isador Lubin, staff member, Brook- 
ings Institution 


December 10—Unemployment Relief— 
Mr. Lubin 
December 17—The Budget Problem— 


Henry P. Seidemann, chief, Institute for 
Governmental Research, Brookings Institu- 
tion 
December 24 and 31—No broadcasts 
January 7—How Shall We Buy in 
1933?—Leverett §. Lyon, executive vice 
president, Brookings Institution 


Economic World 


January 14—Financial Reconstruction— 
Charles O. Hardy, member of the research 
staff, Institute of Economics 

January 21—The Tax Problem—Benja- 
min P. Whitaker, staff member, Brookings 
Institution 

January 28—The World Economic Con- 
ference—Felix Morley, staff member, 
Brookings Institution 

February 4—Basic Difficulties in Agri- 
culture—Edwin G. Nourse, director, Insti- 
tute of Economics 

February 11—The Farmer Never Quits 
—Mr. Nourse 


A reading list has been prepared for the 
series by the A. L. A. The broadcasts 
are given over a nation-wide network of 
the National Broadcasting Company from 
8:30 to 9:00, eastern standard time. 

For further information, librarians may 
write to the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, 60 East Forty- 
second Street, New York City. 
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A Christmas Drama 


By GRACE M. 


SHERWOOD 


Legislative Reference Director, Rhode Island State Library, Providence 


E, WHO work in libraries, must 
always be on guard against encroachment 
of the too deadly serious. I have seen 
lovely girls, stale with classification detail, 
growing dingy as fading printer’s ink, 
taking on the very color of sheep-bound 
books. I have seen men so soaked with 
reference statistics that, in the event of 
being marooned on a desert island with 
them, I for one really believe there would 
be a murder not of the Rue Morgue, and 
I should be left watching the play of light 
on water against the magnificent back 
drop curtain of the sky horizon. We who 
love books must never allow books to 
master us, for every day has its living 
colors. There must be play—a play—the 
play! 

Late one evening, after the general 
assembly had been sitting inordinately 
long in night session, when my clothes, 
hair, and throat were dusted with the ash 
of senatorial smoke, I came out of the 
state library and stood at the top of the 
stairway which descends from the cor- 
ridor before the senate bar to the rotunda 
directly underneath the dome. 

High up in that vaulted darkness are 
slits of windows. Through these I could 
see the inquisitive stars. It was like a 
challenge, and I thought: “How stupid 
of us! Here we have the perfect setting, 





, Address delivered at a joint meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries and the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Libraries, held at New 
Orleans in connection with the Fifty-fourth Annual 
Conference of the American Library Association. 


the effective entrance, the stage well pro- 
portioned, the exit, and the galleries for 
the spectators, yet nothing more colorful 
goes through here than the eternal pro- 
cession of the honorable senate joining the 
house of representatives in Grand Com- 
mittee for the election of a major or a 
minor public official. There shall be a 
Christmas spectacle that shall satisfy the 
peeping stars!” 

But this was not the sole reason why 
drama in this form came to the capitol at 
Christmas. "Tremendous growth in the 
work of certain state departments had 
crowded the state house. It became neces- 
sary to construct a state office building to 
house boards and commissions; rivalry 
ensued, and then arose the inevitable rift 
in our hitherto fairly amiable “state house 
family.” To work diligently for a com- 
mon cause is to lay aside the personal con- 
tention, and, in organizing the staff and 
cast of our production, we divided the 
honors—if such they were—equally be- 
tween the two buildings. 


Like SoLpIER SHOWS 


At Aix-les-Bains in the Savoie Alps, dur- 
ing the World War, was the largest leave 
area for United States soldiers who came 
out of the trenches for seven days’ respite. 
It was my privilege to write, organize, and 
direct the soldier shows which were given 
in the theater in the gambling casino to 
soldier audiences, convalescents from the 
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hospitals and delegations of other national- 
ities stationed in that area. ‘This was 
before the influx of members of the Over- 
seas Theatrical League, and the only other 
sources of entertainment of this nature 
consisted of a few broken down moving 
picture reels and willing, but untranslat- 
able, paid French vaudeville and variety 
artists. 

The soldier liked best to see “his own” 
on the stage, no matter how feeble the 
attempt, and though we organized in the 
morning, rehearsed at two o'clock, dress 
rehearsed at five, and gave the productions 
in the evening, there will never again in 
the world be such appreciative audiences, 
ready and willing to laugh at almost 
nothing in order to forget the hell from 
which they had just come and to which 
they would return in seven days. 

The pace of the poor playwright had to 
be accelerated. Casts were wrenched from 
us by the exigencies of war’s demand or 
the return of permissionaires, and we had 
no time to give the fine polish to the 
rough diamond of an earnest Desdemona 
with hobnails in her army shoes. We 
learned at Aix to assemble rapidly, stress- 
ing effect rather than punctiliousness of 
detail, a system which is adaptable for 
peace time playmaking when we wish to 
“throw together” an earnest little band 
of state employees for the sake of light- 
ness and laughter. 

This sort of creative art—our bit of 
comedy relief to the compiling of law 
digests—bases its construction upon the 
type of public building which is to be the 
setting for the spectacle and the possible 
talent which may be found within the 
limitations of the number of officers and 
employees available. The play, pageant, 
or prologue and processional are builded 


literally wrong end to. Ordinarily, we 
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write the book and lyrics of an operett, 
or the scenario or script of a legitimate 
play ; design the scenery to fit; then choose 
for cast those professionals or amateurs 
who can best interpret the lines. 

As we did in the army, so in this type of 
public building play-writing and directing, 
we work with the materials at hand. We 
must not disrupt departments for the sake 
of prolonged rehearsing. Instruction js 
confined to individual training at luncheon 
or after work hours, and not until the 
single dress rehearsal, on the Sunday after. 
noon before the production, are major and 
minor facets of the piece codrdinated and 
sharpened for the progression of events. 
This is always possible with intelligent 
people, and, despite the easy criticism of 
those of us who hold state positions, we 
do work with highly trained intelligences, 
alert for suggestion, quick to follow or 
react. 

Illustrative of a type of production 
suitable for a public building is one of our 
Christmas processionals. Even as we put 
together, in our army casts, the colonel 
and the company cook, so in a Christmas 
spectacle we aligned his excellency, the 
governor, and the ladies who scrub our 
marble corridors so admirably of an 
evening. 


EVERYONE HELPED 


The Metropolitan Park Commission 
picked the perfect tree, which, when snow 
dusted and icicled by the Tax and Insur- 
ance departments, was a shining torchlight 
of peace. It stood on the rotunda, pointing 
toward the sky of the dome, from whose 
high balcony floated down the voices of 
an assembled hidden choir, singing Christ- 
mas carols. 

The orchestra, recruited from state em- 
ployees, occupied the vantage point before 
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the state reception room door, from 
whence the leader could see the bar of the 
senate through which all entrances were 
made. 

Lighting, so important a factor in any 
production, was cared for by a local com- 
pany which lent the lamps and the 
color slides, wiring for which was gladly 
done by the capitol electricians. 

Properties were divided. The camera 
man of the Highway Department, an 
artist, worked out many ideas practically, 
which added much to the success of the 
play. Engineers of the Road Board found 
and cut the Yule log. Clever girls, ex- 
perienced in designing their own frocks, 
were glad to give valuable suggestions to 
those not so skilled. 

The state house commission, unwilling 
to lend the historic silver service set from 
the scrapped battleship “Rhode Island,” 
now the property of the state, had a 
beautiful service sent in from the leading 
caterer. 

Roast Pig was a real one, roasted 
down-town, given afterwards to a poor 
family, as were fruit and other perishable, 
edible properties which made up the pro- 
cessional of the piece. 

Briefly, the theme was this—a sufficiently 
elastic skeleton plot for the addition of 
any special talent. With fanfare of 
trumpets, his excellency, with staff, de- 
scended the stairway leading down from 
the senate bar and took his position on 
the opposite stairway, facing the tree. 
Following him closely came the adjutant 
general, bearing the scroll of invited 
guests who were to be bidden to the Christ- 
mas party. He represented Law and 
Order. Stealing upon him, while the 
governor was looking at the scroll, came 
Frivolity, six girls with chains of scarlet 
ribbon and silver tinsel, who seized Law 


and Order and bound him in garlands of 
folly for the period of the play. 

His excellency called for the Spirit of 
Christmas, and the director, so playing, 
descended the stairway swiftly to greet the 
governor and then call for the various 
members of the cast, as his excellency 
followed the chart and required their pres- 
ence. Some similar method should intro- 
duce the director to the actual stage 
in order to direct from there in case of 
lapses of memory or emergency need. 

First came the Children in the House, 
four of them in sleeping suits with candles, 
two of them belonging to his excellency, 
two to the state librarian. It was a lovely 
sight to see them clinging to the governor, 
dancing in excitement as the procession 
advanced. ‘Two came as Holly, two as 
red berries. All the trappings of Christ- 
mas, all the attendants of the Yule season 
were there—four great draftsmen of the 
Road Board, groaning under the weight of 
the Yule log; glittering Icicle; the Queen 
of the Mistletoe; a wandering minstrel ; 
the Troubadour; a zingara violinist; the 
Christmas waits; Fruit, with a wonder- 
ful sheen; Peacock Pie; Roast Pig; blaz- 
ing Plum Pudding; and the steaming Was- 
sail Bowl—all circling the tree, each, in 
obeisance to his excellency, offering hom- 
age and hospitality. 

Next came Christmas Package for the 
children ; something for the “First Lady ;” 
and still they came through the door of the 
senate, the lights “picking them up” for 
their individual “bits” and then blending 
them into the picture as a whole, which 
was fitting into place around the tree and 
up and down the marble stairways. There 
were beautiful girls, as this and that, trans- 
formed by the change from smock and 
work clothes attire; the reindeer team 
jingling old-fashioned sleigh-bells_ lent 
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by the farmers who make the tuberculin 
test for cattle; the high sheriff, no less, as 
Santa Claus in a dress suit and high silk 
hat, a Santa mask on and “Merry Christ- 
mas” across his shirt front. 

When all the special gifts about the 
tree had been tossed to spectators, and 
everyone had attended upon the departure 
of the governor, then Law and Order, 
breaking through the tinsel chains of folly, 
drove Frivolity up the stairs before him. 
The high sheriff stuffed the director—the 
tired out Spirit of Christmas—into his 
pack, and, slinging her over his shoulder 
with her head hanging down and her feet 
in the bag, he went back up the marble 
staircase, cheered by the throng who 
wanted the Spirit of Christmas kept for 
other Yuletides. 

Then came the bearer of Roast Pig, his 
platter held high, announcing loudly and 
with sonorous dignity to the vaulted dome 
that supper was served and there would 
be dancing afterward in the ballroom, 
where Gilbert Stuart’s “George Washing- 
ton” looked down on the scrub ladies, who 
sat with such simple dignity on the crim- 
son and gold brocaded chairs beneath Gen- 
eral Nathanael Greene’s portrait and the 
sea-filled eyes of Commodore Oliver Haz- 
ard Perry. 

Yes, it is good to use our public build- 
ings for drama! Only remember to write 
your production to fit your stage set. Not 
everything is suitable for the grandeur of 
the monument. There must be nobility, 
stateliness, and great beauty. Of ne- 
cessity, the production will have to be 
creatively original, but that should be 
stimulating to that lobe of the brain not 
concerned with law drafting or the giving 
out or taking in of books. 

Here they are—these great piles of 
fluid rhythm of architectural line, craving 
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to be released from the cut and dried daily 
uses. Give them a chance to live rounded 
lives. Let them put aside the practical 
mantle of dun colored duds and dress them 
in the glory of glistening raiment, so that 
they may remember and you may recall 
the glowing splendor of a beauty not 
fashioned from books alone. 


TENA 
Libraries Needed 


Tue Child Study Association of 
America passed the following resolution 
unanimously at a meeting in New York, 
October 17: 

Resolved, That, believing in the impor- 
tant services rendered by libraries, partic- 
ularly in forming good habits of reading in 
children and in offering opportunities for 
parent education, the Child Study Associa- 
tion of America hereby urges that the 
essential work of libraries be safeguarded in 
this period when both children and adults 
are turning to books as never before. 


Franklin F. Hopper, chief of the 
Circulation Department of the 
York Public Library, represented the 
American Library Association at the meet- 
ing and spoke on present library services. 


New 


AN 
Chautauqua Reading Program 


Tue Chautauqua Literary and Scien- 
tific Circle announces the selections for its 
fifty-fifth program of fall and winter 
reading. These are Autobiography of 
Lincoln Steffens; Mozart, by Davenport; 
Roads to knowledge, by Nielson; a fourth 
book which may be selected from a longer 
list of titles; and a handbook of pro- 
gram material suggested by reading clubs. 
Further be obtained 
from Chautauqua Chautauqua, 
New York. 


information may 
Press, 
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A. L. A. Financial Situation 


GRANT of $500,000 has been 
made by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to the American Library 
Association to be added to its permanent 
fund, and the first half of that sum was 
paid in October. This is in accordance 
with the made some 
months ago that the corporation would 
give $500,000 in 1932-33 and a similar 
amount in 1933-34, following a substan- 
funds 
from sources other than the corporation. 

A final annual grant of $13,500 was 
also made by the corporation to the 
Association for library extension service 
in the south. After 1933, this work, in 
common with other activities of the As- 
sociation, will depend upon the availability 
of funds for general purposes. 

The quarter of a million dollars at 43 
per cent will yield $11,250 in 1933. This 
additional income, when earned, will off- 
set the increase in the 1932 deficit which 
has accumulated in spite of leaves of 
absence without pay, salary cuts, and 
drastic reductions in expenses. 


announcement 


tial increase in the Association’s 


Revenue 
for 1932, exclusive of grants and contri- 
butions for special projects, has been 
nearly fifty thousand dollars less than that 
for 1931. Most of this decrease comes in 
receipts from sales of publications and 
special memberships, and in endowment 
income, 

The bright side of the picture lies in 
the loyalty expressed by the continued 
support of scores of supporting members, 
even in these difficult times, and in the fact 
that 79 new special members have joined 


in the past few months. Some of these 
were transfers from other forms of mem- 
bership, but the majority were not. These 
memberships, in many instances, repre- 
sent loyalty to and support of larger 
library interests in the face of critical 
local problems. Among them are many 
small and medium sized libraries which 
changed from institutional to contributing 
membership. One library association which 
held two supporting memberships lost its 
funds in a bank failure, but still voted 
to renew its A. L. A. memberships and 
pay the dues in instalments. 

Outside the profession, too, gratifying 
interest has been expressed by new mem- 
bers. Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow wrote: 
“I appreciate your invitation to become 
a Sustaining Member and am very glad 
to accept.” A magazine editor said: “It 
seems to me that this contribution is just 
as much a part of my job as the work I 
am doing in this office. Your letter ap- 
peals to me as hitting on the head the 
very same nail that we are driving here!” 

In this time of economic crisis, when 
organized efforts to reduce public expendi- 
tures threaten the continuance on any 
adequate basis of all cultural agencies, 
including libraries, the need is greater 
than ever for a strong professional organi- 
zation to protect and advance the interests 
of libraries. The American Library 
Association is the agent for all library 
interests affecting the country at large. 
Its strength depends on its members and 
affiliated groups and on the income which 
they, to a large extent, provide. 
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Midwinter Meeting 


RUSTEES’ and Citizens’ Day will 
be a new feature of the Midwinter Meet- 
ing of the American Library Association 
when it convenes at the Drake Hotel in 
Chicago, December 28 to 31. Thursday, 
December 29, has been set aside for a 
library trustees’ discussion meeting, a 
dinner for trustees and other influential 
citizens, and an open meeting of the 
Council at which trustees will be wel- 
come. 

President Lydenberg and Michael F. 
Gallagher, chairman of the Trustees Sec- 
tion, extend a special invitation to library 
boards to appoint one or more of their 
trustees to represent them at these gather- 
ings. 

“Library Revenues for Essential Serv- 
ices” will be the general subject for the 
discussion meeting. No papers will be 
presented, but Mr. Gallagher proposes 
informal discussion of the 
topics: 


following 


1. Essential need of library service under 
present conditions. 

2. Our responsibility as trustees in main- 
taining revenues for these essential services. 

3. How can libraries profit by citizens’ 
committees, taxpayers’ leagues, and organ- 
izations working for reduction of public ex- 
penditures? 

4. Facts and figures which will aid in 
arousing public opinion in establishing the 
library’s claim to support at this time. 


of various national 
organizations are to attend the dinner, 
which will be informal and inexpensive. 


Representatives 


It will afford those present an opportunity 


to meet one another and to listen to an 
able speaker. 

At the Council session the subject for 
discussion will be “Popular Government, 
Social Welfare, and Libraries.” 

A copy of the official program of the 
Midwinter Meeting will be sent to any 
trustee requesting it from A. L. A. Head- 
quarters, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


RETIREMENT PLAN EXPLAINED 


The A. L. A. retirement plan for libra- 
rians will be the chief subject discussed 
at the second Council meeting Friday 
morning, December 30. ‘The plan will 
be explained in detail that same after- 
noon, when representatives of libraries 
interested in annuities will meet with 
representatives of the A. L. A. commit- 
tee on annuities and the insurance conm- 
pany selected to underwrite the plan. 
These representatives will also be availa- 
ble for consultation throughout the con- 
ference. 


RAILROAD RATES 


The American Library Association has 
been granted one and one-half fare on the 
certificate plan on tickets costing sixty- 
seven cents or more by most railroads in 
the United States and Canada, provided 
at least one hundred certificates are turned 
in by members and dependent members of 
their families for validation at the Mid- 
winter Meeting. 

The following 


observed: 


conditions must be 
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1. When you buy your ticket to Chicago, 
ask for a certificate (not a receipt). Certifi- 
cates will not be issued earlier than Decem- 
ber 20 nor later than December 30. (Dates 
vary according to locality.) 

2. Allow plenty of time (thirty minutes 
is a safe allowance) for buying your ticket 
and getting your certificate. 


3. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If your home station does not have them, ask 
your local ticket agent at what station you 
may obtain one, purchase a local ticket to 
that station, and buy your through ticket and 
get your certificate there. 


4. Present your certificate, when you reg- 
ister at A. L. A. Headquarters at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, to Cora M. Beatty, execu- 
tive assistant in charge of the A. L. A. 
Membership Department. 


5. The special agent from the railroad 
will be in attendance to validate the cer- 
tificates from December 28 to 31, inclusive, 
after one hundred have been presented. 


6. If the necessary minimum of one hun- 
dred certificates is presented at the meeting, 
and your certificate is duly validated by the 
special agent, you will be entitled, up to and 
including January 4, 1933, to purchase a 
return ticket via the same route over which 
you made the going journey, at one-half of 
the regular one-way tariff fare from the 
place of meeting to the point at which your 
certificate was issued. 

Return tickets will be limited to thirty 
days in addition to date on which going ticket 
was stamped, as shown on certificate receipt 
issued in connection with going ticket; stop- 
overs will be permitted at any point, within 
limit, upon application to conductor. 


7. No refund of fare will be made in case 
of failure to get proper certificate or to get 
it validated. 

When buying your railroad ticket, even if 
you do not expect to return by the same 
route, be sure to ask for the return certifi- 
cate. Whether or not you do this and, 
further, get your certificate validated at 
Chicago may determine whether the con- 
vention is successful in getting enough cer- 


tificates to entitle members to the reduced 
rate. 


Hore.s 

Headquarters for the Midwinter Meet- 
ing will be at the Drake Hotel on North 
Michigan Avenue at Walton Place. The 
Drake is about one mile north of the 
Chicago Public Library and the John 
Crerar Library, about one-half mile east 
of the Newberry Library, and about one- 
half mile north of American Library 
Association Headquarters. Meetings will 
be held in the Drake Hotel, unless other- 
wise indicated. Immediate reservation 
of rooms is urged. 

Rates at the Drake are: single rooms 
with bath, $3.50 and up; double rooms 
with bath and twin beds, $5 and up. 

The Allerton Hotel, 7o1 North 
Michigan Avenue (six short blocks from 
the Drake), offers single rooms for $1.50; 
single rooms with bath, $2.25; double 
rooms with bath and twin beds, $3. 

The Knickerbocker Hotel, 163 East 
Walton Place (opposite the Drake), has 
single rooms with bath at $2.50 and up, 
and double rooms with bath and twin 
beds for $4.50 and up. 

The Lake Shore Athletic Club, 850 
Lake Shore Drive (about four blocks 
from the Drake), offers, to men only, 
single rooms with bath at $2.50 and up, 
and double rooms with bath at $5 and 
up. 
The Medinah Athletic Club, North 
Michigan Avenue at Illinois Street (about 
one-half mile south of the Drake and 
nearly opposite A. L. A. Headquarters), 
has single rooms with bath for $3 and 
up, and double rooms with bath and twin 
beds for $5 and up. 

The Pearson Hotel, 190 East Pearson 
Street (three short blocks from the 
Drake), has single rooms with bath at 
$3, and double rooms with bath and twin 
beds at $5. 
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A registration desk will be maintained All persons attending the meetings are 


at the Drake Hotel by the American 
Library Association Headquarters staff. 


requested to register there immediately 
upon arrival. 


>> * LK 


Tentative Midwinter Program 


COUNCIL 
(Meetings will be open to all members of 


the A. L. A.) 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 10:00 A.M. 


Theme: Popular Government, 


Welfare, and Libraries 


The world-wide efforts to reduce public 
expenditures threaten the continued exist- 
ence of public institutions and activities 
which are considered the evidences and the 
main support of civilization. Are these insti- 
tutions and activities as important as we 
have thought? Can local, state, and provin- 
cial governments afford to continue their 
programs of education and public welfare 
and the extension of these programs into 
rural areas? Is it desirable for the cultural 
and social agencies to work against a univer- 
sal acceptance of a materialistic philosophy ? 
To what extent do such agencies have a 
common purpose? Can and should they 
present a united front for a continued exist- 
ence on a reasonable basis? What, from 
the point of view of society as a whole, are 
the library’s essential services? 


Social 


Introduction of the Problem—Frank Leland 
Tolman, Extension State 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 

Discussion opened by William L. Bailey, 
professor of sociology, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl.; and Carleton 
B. Joeckel, Department of 
Science, University 
Arbor 

Discussion continued by Michael F. 
Gallagher, Gallagher, Rinaker and 
Wilkinson, Chicago, chairman, Trustees 
Section ; Samuel H. Ranck, Public Library, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman, Commit- 


Division, 


Library 
of Michigan, Ann 


tee on Library Revenues; and Gratia A. 
Countryman, Public Library, 
apolis, Minn., chairman, 
Large Public Libraries 


Informal discussion 


Minne- 
Librarians of 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 10:00 A.M. 


Report of the Committee on Annuities and 
Pensions—Harold F. Brigham, Free 
Public Library, Louisville, Ky., chairman 

The Present Situation in Regard to Unem- 
ployment—Charles H. Compton, Public 
Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
Committee on Salaries 

Statement by the Committee on Recruiting 

Dollar per Capita Libraries in Time of 
Depression—Samuel H. Ranck, Public 
Library, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman, 
Committee on Library Revenues 

Report of the Committee on Codperative 
Cataloging—Keyes D. Metcalf, New 
York Public Library, New York City, 
chairman 


chairman, 


ADVISORY BOARD FOR THE 
STUDY OF SPECIAL 
PROJECTS 
Chairman, Louis Round Wilson, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


Closed meeting 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


President, Theodore W. Koch, Northwest- 
ern University Library, Evanston, IIL; 
secretary-treasurer, Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota Library, Minne- 
apolis 





ne- 


g0, 


st- 
ll.; 


er, 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Dinner in Evanston, IIl.; place to be an- 


nounced ; ; 
Visit to new Deering Memorial Library, 
Northwestern University, Evanston 


ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Closed meeting—admission is restricted to 
members of the association 


BOARD OF EDUCATION FOR 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
Chairman, James Ingersoll Wyer, State 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 
Joint session with Salaries Committee. See 
program of that group 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M., AND 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 8:00 P.M. 
Closed meetings 


BOARD ON THE LIBRARY AND 
ADULT EDUCATION 
Chairman, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Public 

Library, Milwaukee, Wis. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:30 A.M. 
Joint session with Library Extension Board 
Closed meeting 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 11:00 A.M. 

AND 8:00 P.M. 
Closed meetings 


COLLEGE LIBRARIANS OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST 
Chairman, Josephine R. Hargrave, Lane Li- 
brary, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint session with University and Reference 
Librarians 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 8:00 P.M. 


Stephens College Library Developments— 
B. Lamar Johnson, Stephens College 
Library, Columbia, Mo. 

The Dormitory Library as a Source of 
Reading—Leon Carnovsky, Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 

Departmental Library Problems (speaker 
to be announced) 


COMMITTEE ON ANNUITIES 
AND PENSIONS 
Chairman, Harold F. Brigham, Free Public 
Library, Louisville, Ky. 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 30, 2:30 P.M. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Charles B. Shaw, Swarthmore 
College Library, Swarthmore, Pa. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M., AND 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Closed meetings 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 
Joint session with Program Committee and 
representatives of groups holding meetings 
during annual conference 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M., AND 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 10:00 A.M. AND 
2:30 P.M. 
Closed meetings 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 


President, Essae Martha Culver, State 
Library Commission, Baton Rouge, La.; 
secretary-treasurer, Hazel B. Warren, 
Extension Division, State Library, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 


Joint session with Publicity Committee. See 
program of that group 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 

Experiment of the Vermont Regional 
Library—Katharine H. Wead, Regional 
Library, Burlington, Vt. 

Codperation of Federated Clubs and State 
Extension Agencies—Mrs. Frank J. 
Sheehan, Gary, Ind., chairman, Commit- 
tee on Library Extension, General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs 

State Plans for Certification 

Our Responsibility in the Nation-wide Cam- 
paign to Develop Interest in Libraries and 


Reading 
Discussion 
LIBRARIANS OF LARGE PUBLIC 


LIBRARIES 


Chairman, Gratia A. Countryman, Public 
Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 


Closed meeting 

Promotion of Reading on Current Questions 
through Radio Codperation—Levering 
Tyson, New York City, director, National 
Advisory Council on Radio in Education 


Topic: A Long Look Ahead 
Open discussion led by Adam Strohm, 
Public Library, Detroit, Mich.; and 


Arthur Elmore Bostwick, Public Library, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


LIBRARY EXTENSION BOARD 


Chairman, Clarence B. Lester, Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission, Madison 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 9:30 A.M. 

Joint session with Board on the Library 


and Adult Education 
Closed meeting 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 11:00 A.M. 
AND 2:30 P.M. 
Closed meetings 


NORMAL SCHOOL AND 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
LIBRARIANS 
Chairman, Anna V._ Jennings, State 
Teachers College Library, Kearney, Neb. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 12:15 P.M. 


Luncheon 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
Stephens College Library Program (speaker 
to be announced) 

Teachers College Library 
(speaker to be announced) 
Discussion of library instruction problems, 

including general instruction 


NORTH SHORE LIBRARY CLUB 


Member of Program Committee, Elizabeth 
C. Whiteman, Evanston Township High 
School Library, Evanston, III. 


Objectives 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 3:00-6:00 P.M. 
Open house for school librarians and others 
interested in work with juniors 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Harry Miller Lydenberg, New 
York Public Library, New York City 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN 





WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M, 
Joint session with Executive Board and 


representatives of groups holding meetings 
during annual conference 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Elizabeth M. 
Library, Albany, N. Y. 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 10:00 A.M. 
Closed meeting 


Smith, Public 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. 
Joint session with League of Library Com. 
missions 
Topic: Publicity and the Budget 
General discussion in which Charles H. 
Compton, Public Library, St. Louis, Mo., 
will be one of the leaders 


SALARIES COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Charles H. 


Library, St. Louis, Mo. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 8:00 P.M. 


Compton, Public 


Joint session with Board of Education for 
Librarianship 

Topic: The Effect of the Present Situation 
on Salaries and Unemployment in the | 
Library Field 

Report of findings from data now being 
collected from libraries, library schools, 
and other sources 

General discussion 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES COMMITTEE 
Chairman, Lois F. Shortess, State Depart- 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge, La. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 

Closed meeting 


TRUSTEES SECTION 
Chairman, Michael F. Gallagher, Galla- 
gher, Rinaker and Wilkinson, 231 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 2:30 P.M. 
See “Midwinter Meeting,” 
page 818, for program 


Discussion. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 6:30 P.M. 


See “Midwinter Meeting,” page 
818, for program 


Dinner. 
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UNIVERSITY AND REFERENCE 





THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 8:00 P.M. 
































RIANS . 
d LIBRA Topic for debate: Should College Book 
§ Chairman of Steering Committee, Donald Funds Be Allocated to Departments, or 
B. Gilchrist, University of Rochester Pooled in the Hands of the Librarian? 
Library, Rochester, N. Y. (speakers to be announced) 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 28, 2:30 P.M. Films versus Books—Edward A. Henry, 
ic Joint session with College Librarians of pone B. Cincinnati Libraries, 
° incinnati 110 
the Middle West ’ 
DP *¥ KE 
Tentative Schedule for Midwinter Meeting 
l- . ° ° ° ° 
Meetings will be held at the Drake Hotel unless otherwise indicated. Room assignments 
will be given in the official program. ; 
Morning sessions, 10:00 to 12:30; afternoon séssions, 2:30 to 5:00; evening sessions at 
i 8:00; with such exceptions as are specifically noted below. 
ii 
Day Morning Afternoon Evening 
ae 
ic Wednesday, *Board on the Library | College Librarians of the Middle West and| American Library 
December 28 and Adult Education University and Reference Librarians Institute Dinnert 
and Library Exten- (joint) 
sion Board (joint)— | 
9:30-11:00 ; a *Board on the Library 
“Executive Board and Adult Education 
- *Board on the Library | *Library Extension Board 
and Adult Educa- *Editorial Committee j 
on tion—1I I :00-12:30 Program Committee and Executive Board | 
with representatives of groups holding ; | 
he : . meetings during annual conference—2:o0- | League of Library 
*Library Extension 2:30 Commissions | 
Board—11 :00-12:30 
ng Publicity Committee and League of Li-| Meeting on Salaries 
Is, *Publicity Committee brary Commissions (joint) and Unemploynient 
j 
} Thursday, Council *Association of Research Libraries a ee of Large 
| Decembe ublic Libraries 
E = *Board of Education for Librarianship 
rt: *Editorial Committee *School Libraries 
: Committee 
i TRUSTEES Normal poewee | and Teachers College Libra- 
rians (luncheon, 12:15; meeting, 2:30) 
AND ‘ Trustees’ and _ Citi- | 
CITIZENS North Shore Library Club Open House for zens’ Dinner—6: 30 
DAY school librarians and others interested in 
work with juniors—3:00-6:00 
: University and Refer- i 
Trustees Section ence Librarians 
la- 
ith Friday, Council *Advisory Board for the Study of Special | *Board of Education 
December 30 Projects for Librarianship 
Committee on Annuities and Pensions College Librarians of | 
the Middle West 
’ LL | 
g, 
Saturday, *Executive Board *Executive Board 
ecember 31 
age *Business meeting for group members only. tIn Evanston, Ill.; place to be announced. 
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With the A. L. A. Imprint 











Catalog Supplement 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1926-1931, edited by 
Marion Horton. 320p. Cloth, $4.50. 
Opening this new supplement to the 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, the user is struck 
first of all with the omission of the serial 
numbers which were so prominent a feature 
of the older catalog. The second important 
change is the assignment to each book of its 
own class number, placed at the lower left, 
following the annotation, as in the Booklist. 
This, together with the use of column heads 
and subheads, as in the Catalog, so greatly 
facilitates ease in locating books in their 
classes that the possible advantage of refer- 
ring directly to a title by means of the serial 
number can be overlooked. 
Typographically the work follows the 
style of the older catalog, which is good for 
the purpose—a combination of eight- and 
six-point, well leaded. The use of 10-point 
bold to set off the name of the subject in the 
Biography section produces at first sight a 
startling and not altogether pleasing effect. 
Time and use will be necessary for any 
reliable judgment on selection and inclusive- 
ness. At the present, after testing at ran- 
dom for favorite titles, I have met few if 
any disappointments, and after rather care- 
ful examination of certain of the subdivi- 
sions, I am inclined to feel that the selection 
has been wise and intelligent. Thought has 
apparently been given to the matter of price, 
so important at the present time, and inex- 
pensive reprint editions are noted. 
Annotations are frequently quoted, many 
sources having been drawn on, with credit 
given. The result is a marked unevenness, 
with the danger that certain books may ap- 
pear to be overstressed merely because of 
the length of the annotation accorded them. 
Those contributed by the editor, or mem- 
bers of her staff, are often admirable in their 
explicitness, and in cases where there are 
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several books on a subject (e.g., “Russia 
Economic conditions;” or “Washington, 
G.”) the annotations are nicely balanced ty 
bring out differentiations. 

A balanced and proportionate view of the 
books that have become available since 1926 
is indeed among the chief of the contriby. 
tions made by this excellent and timely 
publication. 

Children’s librarians will especially wel. 
come, as a feature of the children’s section, 
the inclusion of the list of easy books for the 
first three grades. 

Mary KATHARINE REELy, 
Chief of Book Selection Department, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 
Madison 
PIAA 


Radio Bulletin Free 


The Educational Bulletin, published by 
the National Broadcasting Company, Ine, 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City, will be 
sent free to librarians on request. The 
bulletin carries advance announcements of 
educational, dramatic, and musical pro 
grams, broadcast over a nation-wide network 
of stations. Display of the bulletin might 
be appreciated by many library patrons. 


GINA 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, 
Maryland (address Julia C. Saunders) 
wants and will pay for copies of any of the 
following: Illinois Libraries, v. 1: no % 
1919; v. 2: no. 4 and supplement, 1920; % 
3: no. 4 and supplement, 1921; v. 4: Sup 
plement only, 1922; v. 5: no. 2, 1923. Min 
nesota Library Notes, v. 8: no. 6, 1928. 
North Carolina Library Bulletin, v. 1: 1 
5, I911; v. §: no. 5, 1922. South Dakota 
Library Bulletin, v. 2: nos. 1, 2, and 3, 1916; 
Vv. 3: no. 4, 1917. 
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A City Manager Views the Library 
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Good Books to Read 


Suggested by the Booklist Staff 


Grover Cleveland; a study in courage 
ALLAN NEVINS 


Political history interpreted without artisan bias, in which Cleveland 4 


appears as a man of character who took a positive stand on debated questions, 
Earth horizon: autobiography 


MARY AUSTIN 
The distinguished author of many books on the southwest writes her 
autobiography in a manner in keeping with her philosophy. 


The saga of Fridtjof Nansen 


JON SORENSEN 


Although sometimes lacking in perspective, this life of the famous 


explorer nevertheless gives an excellent picture of a great man. 


God’s angry man 
LEONARD EHRLICH 
With unusual power this historical novel tells in impassioned prose the 
story of John Brown, a fanatic moved by a burning faith. 


Our times; the United States, 1900-1925 
IV. The war begins, 1909-1914 
MARK SULLIVAN 
This lively social history carried through another five-year period. 


The savage pilgrimage, a narrative of D. H. Lawrence 
MRS. CATHERINE MAC FARLANE CARSWELL 


Mrs. Carswell was a close friend of the Lawrences, and her book is the 
sanest of those that have appeared. 


The invasion, a narrative of events concerning the 
Johnston family of St. Mary’s 


JANET LEWIS 


ry 


Of limited appeal as a novel, but a fine example of regional history I 


( Michigan’s northern peninsula) delightfully presented. 


Housing America 
THE EDITORS OF “FORTUNE” 


Contains surprising facts about American housing conditions and discusses | 


future possibilities and progress in industrialization of house manufacture. 


Prospecting for heaven; some conversations about 
science and the good life 
EDWIN R. EMBREE 


Animated imaginary conversations between a group of eminent Americans | 


and a visiting Chinese philosopher. 
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Library Exchanges 


B eany administrators are requested to send the Personnel 
Division of the American Library Association their reactions 
to the use of exchange assistants. It has been suggested that 
institutions might be particularly glad in these times to have 
in their libraries for a few months assistants with broad experi- 
ence in specific lines of library work, and on the other hand 
to give some well qualified members of the staff opportunity 
to gain profitable experience in other libraries. Such an 
arrangement should be advantageous both to the libraries and 
the assistants participating. Miss Florence M. Craig’s letter 
on page 785 of the October Bulletin explains the desirability 


of exchanges from the point of view of the assistant. 


Will libraries willing to consider exchanges please send 


specifications ? 


Address 
PERSONNEL DIVISION 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
520 North Michigan Avenue 


CHICAGO 



























































A. L. A. Catal 
«1926-1939 d 
: Sea thousand books for the general” 


selected from among those published di 
past five years. Complete buying, 
cataloging information given for each | 
gether with descriptive note. A well | c 
any library. A useful supplement to A. L. A. 
1926. 320p. Cloth, $4.50. " 


With every copy of A. L. A. Catalog, 192¢€ 19 
chased at $4.50, library or librarian may § 
A. L. A. Catalog, 1926 (regular price, $6: 
$2.00. Offer expires December 31, 1932, te : 
a small surplus of A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, 
storage charges are being paid, must be dii P 


A. L. A. Catalog, 1926, purchased alone = 


American Library Asso 


520 N. Michigan Avenue "hice 








